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obliquely upwards quite to the ceiling, so that it may flow rapidly along the ceiling in a broad but moderately thin sheet. The air, when thus set into motion along the ceiling, although it is colder and heavier than the air below, yet tends to cling to the ceiling, and does not fall down through the warmer air as a current, nor in large detached masses, but gradually mingles and unites with the general air of the room in the space quite above the heads of the occupants, so that no cold,unpleasant draughts are felt; but the air of the room is kept in a condition of agreeable freshness.
In connection with this, a great abatement of the usual cold draughts flowing along the floor, or of the cold air stagnating there, ensues or tends to ensue, and is rendered easily practicable. Thus, if the air is admitted freely by a properly arranged ventilator, it will not rush in so briskly as before by chinks in the floor or under the door. All such chinks, too, may then be carefully closed by improved fittings; while, if closed in the absence of a ventilating inlet, the draught up the chimney would fail to be sufficient, and the room would become smoky. The aperture in the woodwork where the air issues into the room may be made about two or three feet wide, as horizontally measured in a direction parallel to the wall, and the width across may be made variable at pleasure, but may very well be ordinarily in winter kept at about two or three inches wide. The aperture through the wall should be of greater area, so that it may not obstruct the flow. On the outside of the wall—that is to say, the side next the hall or staircase—there ought to be either louvres or some other suitable screen for preventing persons outside of the room from seeing into its upper part through the ventilator, and for aiding in preventing the too free transmission of sound (as of the speaking of persons within) through the ventilator.
Professor Thomson here exhibited and explained to the meeting by aid of large drawings, the detailed arrangements of several varieties of such ventilators which had been found good and suitable in practice. In proof of the necessity of means for attaining a more equable distribution of warmth in ordinary dwelling apartments than is met with when no special provision is made for that purpose, especially in rooms lighted by gas, Professor Thomson cited some observations which he had made on a winter evening in a room in his own house. The room, had
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